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But a change came rapidly after his return to South Africa in
January, 1899. In his absence General Sir William Butler, the Com-
mander of the Forces in South Africa, who was acting as his deputy,
had damped down the Uitlanders* agitation, and declined to send
forward to London a petition in which they asked the protection of
Her Majesty's Government. There was also great excitement on the
Rand about the shooting of an Uitlander, a man named Edgar, by
a Boer policeman in a fracas at Johannesburg. Sir William, in Miber's
view, had misinterpreted his instructions, which if not to incite were
certainly not to quench the Johannesburg agitation. The returning
High Commissioner now gave the helm a sharp jerk in the opposite
direction, and shortly afterwards himself forwarded to London a
second petition signed by over 20,000 British residents repeating the
substance of the previous petition.
In many of his public activities Chamberlain presents himself as
a man of strong will and resolute action, but whenever the curtain
is lifted on the South African scene a stronger will is seen at work
in the background. Rhodes had paralysed his action after the Raid;
Milner was to be the driving force in the period now coming. All
the evidence now available leads to the conclusion that Chamberlain
wished to avoid war. " Nothing but a most flagrant offence would
justify the use of force " he had told Milner in March, 1898, and
later he had spoken in the gravest terms in the House of Commons
about the serious and fratricidal nature of a war between British and
Boer. But from the beginning of 1899 onwards he was carried forward
step by step to a position in which war was bound to follow, unless the
Boer President would accept peace at the cost of his own extinction.
As the opening move of a forward policy, Milner proposed the
paradoxical plan of advising British subjects in the Transvaal to throw
off their British citizenship and seek enfranchisement as citizens of
the Transvaal Republic. He admitted the paradox to be a daring
one, but counselled it as a sure way of obtaining the rights denied
to them as foreigners. Give the British the vote, and they would
in time outvote the Boers and bring the country under British control
by a peaceful democratic process. The objection to this plan was that
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